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OBSERVATIONS ON THE 
COAL FORMATIONS IN THE STATE OF 
NEW YORK, 

In connexion with the great Coal Beds of Pennsylvania.* 
From the Transactions of the Albany Institute; by 
Amos Eaton, Corresponding Member. 

Read, March 11, 1830. 

There are four distinct coal formations in the United 
States. First—The genuine Antiracite or glance coal 
found in the transition argillite, as at Worcester, (Mass. ) 
Newport, (R. 1.) also in small quantities in the north 
and south range of argillite along the bed and banks 
of the river Hudson. Second—Coal destitute of bitu- 
men, usually called anthracite; but differing greatly in 
its character from the anthracite found in argillite.—It 
may be called anasphaltic coal. ‘This isembraced ina 
slate rock, being the lowest of the lower secondary 
series of rocks. This coal formation is equivalent to 
the greatest coal measures of Europe. But there is al- 
ways bitumen in a greater or less proportion,y though 
the proportion is often exceedingly small. The prin- 
cipal American localities of this coal hitherto discovered 
are in the state of Pennsylvania; as at Carbondale, Le- 
high, Lackawaxen, Wilkesbarre, &c. Third—The 
proper bituminous coal; as at Tioga, Lycoming, &c.— 
This coal is embraced ina slate rock, which is the low- 
est of the series of upper secondary rocks. The fourth 
formation has not been found in the state of New York. 
I refer to the lignite coal, which is found in a very ex- 
tensive stratum in the state of New Jersey along the 
south shore of the bay of Amboy. 

The argillite that contains the anthracite coal is 
made up of tables or lamine very highly inclined, 
whose edges may always be seenat the upper surface 
of the stratum; and the stratum may be inspected from 

















}ed my examinations more than twenty miles along its 
‘southern shore. The same bituminous shale embra- 
| cing the various bituminous coal which is found in vast 
| beds in Tioga and Lycoming are found in the same 
| continuous rock along the shores of the aforesaid lakes. 
| The thickest of these beds hitherto discovered in the 
state of New York do not exceed two inches, This 
carboniferous rock may be inspected to its very base, 
and is there seen reposing upon astratum of limestone, 
which the English call upper carboniferous limestone, for 
the distance ofat least two hundred miles; reckoning 
both banks of Cayuga and Seneca and the south bank of 
Erie. The layers of this rock are always horizontal or 
nearly so, and the great beds of Pennsylvania as well as 
the thin beds of the state of New York are interposed 
| between these horizontal layers.* Consequently if any 
| thick beds of coal were present along the shore of 
| these lakes they would present themselyes to the eye 
| of the most careless observer. As the banks of the 
Seneca luke together with the walls of the continued ra- 
| vine from the head of the lake towards Pennsylvania 
present a profile section of this rock almost across the 
state, we can desire no better evidence of its character 
|in regard to coal. And the two hundred miles of pro- 
file view presented by the almost perpendicular banks 
| ofthese three lakes, afford evidence of the quantity of 
coal embraced in this formation equal to the line of 
| borings or any artificial excavations of the same extent 
to the depth of from fifty to one hundred feet. Deep- 
er borings or other excavations would be of no use, 
| because we now inspect the carboniferous slate rock te 
fits base. 

From the preceding statement of facts it appears 
that all our hopes of discovering valuable coal beds in 
the state of New York are necessarily limited to the 
second coal formation in-which the coal beds of Penn- 
sylvania, destitute of bitumen, are embraced. It was 











Canada to Orange county in the state of New York — | stated ina preceding part ofthis paper that the coal 
The beds of anthracite are always interposed between | beds of Carbondale, &c. were embraced ina slate rock, 
these inclined tables; consequently when anthracite is | which is the lowest stratum of the lower secondary se- 
present in this rock it may be seen at its upper surface. lriesofrocks. Although Ihave traced this rock from 
Such is the situation of the beds of anthracite in Wor- | the Pennsylvania coal beds along the foot of Catskill 


cester and Newport. As all the beds of this mineral in 
the argillite of the state of New York are exceedingly 
thin (none of those hitherto discovered exceeding one 
inch in thickness) we have no good reason to hope for 
the discovery of extensive beds in that formation. 

The prospect of discovering bituminous coal of the 
third coal formation within the state of New York is 
equally doubtful, for the following reasons. Mr. C. 
Van Rensselaer and myself have traced the slate rock 
which embraces the bituminous coal of Tioga to Seneca 


and Cayuga lakes, also down those lakes to their out- | 


lets. 1 have traced the same to Lake Erie and contin- 

*It wasaccompanied with a demonstrative lecture, 
given at the request of several members of the New 
York Legislature, while the bill for boring for coul was 
pending. 

tI have repeatedly, distilled different varieties of 
this coal, without obtaining any bitumen, although, 
with the exception of the dry coal of R- Island, L always 
obtained abundance of carburetted gas; andthe R. Is- 
land 4 = this Be if previously moistened.—LFd. 
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mountains, the Heldebergh mountains, and by the way 
| of Utica to Big Salmon river on Lake Ontario, and ob- 
, served it, in passing laterally under the rock which con- 
| tains all the salt springs, of the west; yet the importance 

of this part of my subject demands a more detailed de- 
| scription. The lime rock which extends along the foot 
_ of the Catskill mountains isthe lower carbonifervus lime 
rock of European geclogists. It underlays the slate 

rock which embraces the Pennsylvania coal beds last 
imentioned. It supports the same slate rock from the 
south part of Pennsylvania to Sackett’s Harbor on Lake 
Ontario. It forms a kind ef Gothic arch areund the 
southern extremities of two primitive spurs from M‘- 
Comb’s mountains, one called Root’s Nose and the oth- 
er Little Falls Hill. With these two exceptions it 
forms a pretty uniform curve from near Harrisburgh in 








*Reference to the papers in the present Volume on 
the anthracite of the Susquehanna and Lehigh, will 
show that the strata are more or less inclined and some- 
times ata high angle; although occasionally they are 
nearly horizontal. 
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Pennsylvania to Sackett’s Harbor on Lake Ontario.— | sure of the depth to which the perforations must ex- 


Throughout its whole extent the same continuous slate tend. The thickness of these rucks at their bassetting 
rock which embraces the Pennsylvania coal beds repo- | edges, between Little Falls and Lake Ontario, is as 
ses immediately on its upper surface. This is the slate fullows:—The thickness of the salifereus rock averages 
rock which Farey calls limestone shale, because it is\ about ninety five feet—that of the millstone grit about 
always slaty and always reposes on limestone. This | forty feet—that of the carboniferous slate about one 
is the slate rock which embraces all the great coal mea-| hundred and fifty feet—making in the whole two hun- 
sures of Europe. I have denominated this rock second | dred and eighty five feet. But the saliferous rock in- 
graywacke slate. creases in thickness throughout its whole extent, from 
This slate rock may be seen passing laterally under | its basseting edge near Little Falls to the Niagara river. 
a conglomerate rock, called millstone grit or rubble | The surface of this rock at Gasport is two hundred and 
stone, from near Little Falls to Lake Ontario; a dis-| seventy four feet higher than the surface of the waters 
tance of cighty miles. The conglomerate rock under- | of Lake Ontario. Here it disappears beneath the waters 
lays the saliferous rock which forms the floor ofall the | of that lake; and from a consideration of its uniform dip, 
salt springs of the state. ‘That this slate is co-extensive | as faras it can be observed, its under surface must be 
with the saliferous rock cannot be doubted; for to doubt | at the depth ofat least one hundred feet below the sur- 
would be to overturn every principle of the science | face of the lake. Then allowing forty feet for the 
founded on analogy. | thickness of the millstone grit, the upper surface ofthe 
it now remains te present a summary view of the | carboniferous slate will be four hundred and fourteen 
evidences for and against the prospect of finding coal | feet lower than tw€ surface of the saliferous rock at 
in large beds beneath the saliferous rock. | Gasport. If we add one hundred and fifty feet for the 
First—The same variety of coal which is found at) thickness of the carboniferous slate rock, the depth of 
Carbondale, and other'coal beds in that range, is found | the boring will be five hundred and sixty four feet.— 
in the same continuous rock along the foot of the Cats-| It may be stated in round numbers, that a satisfactory 
- kill mountains, and in numerous other localities; but the | examination, to be made by boring, will require,that 
beds are subjected to the same diminution in thickness | these rocks be perforated to the depth of six hundred 
as mentioned in tracing the bituminous coal formation | feet. By the same mode of calculation, it appears, that 
along the banks of the western lakes: so far this forma-| if a similar examination be made at the easternmost lo- 
tion presents the same forbidding features. But it | cality of native carburetted hydrogen gas, which is near 
must be observed that the saliferous rock does not as-} Vernon village, the perforation must extend to the 
sume its peculiar characters, such as its marly slate al-| depth of about two hundred and fifty feet. All the in- 
ternations, blue and grey spots, and other variegated | termediate perforations will require to be in propertion 
lines, &c. further east than the town of Vernon, about} to their distances from these two extremes, which are 
twenty miles west of Utica. Mere too the salt springs } about two hundred miles distant from each other. In 
commence, and continue in uninterrupted series to the | Europe, shafts are frequently sunk to the depth of 
Niagarariver. ‘This same saliferous rock forms the roof | from four hundred to six hundred feet for raising coal 
of most of the great coal measures of Europe, where it | from a formation equivalent to this. 
is the floor of the salt mines anc springs. Conglomer-| ‘There is one locality of native carburetted hydrogen 
ate rocks, such as that which underlays the saliferous | gas, which requires particular consideration. Itis in 
rock in this state, generally accompany the slate rock | the village of Fredonia, county of Chautauque. Here 
which embraces the coal. | the gas issues frem the upper surface of the slate rock, 
One of the strongest indications of the presence of | which embraces the bituminous coal of Tioga; being 
coal beneath the saliferous rock, remains to be mention. | the third coal formation. It is about eighty feet high- 
ed. It is the production of carburetted hydrogen gas, | er than the surface of the waters of Lake Erie; one 
which issues from beneath the saliferous rock in various | hundred and forty feet higher than the saliferous rock 
parts of that district. The most easterly point where} at Gasport Ifthe bituminous coal beds of Tioga ex- 
this gas has been observed, is near the most easterly | tend to this place in considerable thickness, the gas 
salt spring which issues from this rock. The spring is| may issue from them. Such beds might be perforated 
near Vernon center, and the place whence the gas is-| by boring to about one hundred feet. But if the gas 
sues, is one mile west of Vernon village. The same. issues from the carboniferous slate beneath the salifer- 
gas issues from beneath the same rock, at a place called | ous rock, the borings must extendto the depth of at 
Gasport, six miles east of Lockport, in the bed of the | least seven hundred feet. 
canal, alse near the village of Canandaigua, and near| confess that these conclusiens amount to nothing 
Cayugalake. Several other places have been mention- | more than probable hypothesis. I consider the risk of 
ed, but these have been carefully examined and minute- | loss too great to be hazarded by any one indiyidual, and 
ly described, The production of a similar gas is con-| that it isa proper subject for legislative aid. And it 
sidered by all geologists as referable to no other origin | may be stated, that if coal is not found beneath the sali- 
but that of fossil coal. If we are to reason from analo- | ferous rock, whichis more than two hundred miles in 
gy, we may be justified in venturing an opinion, that | extent, it will be truly a geological curiosity which bas 
borings for coal made near the places where this gasis-} no parallel on the eastern continent. But we find many 
sues froin beneath the saliferous rock, might be attend- | deviations in America from the geological maxims which 


ed withsuccess. And it may be added, that if ceal| seem to be established in Europe.—Sidliman’s Jour. 
should be found beneath the saliferous rock, it would 


probably be of the bituminous kind, notwithstanding 
the same slate rock embraces coal destitute of bitumen Novices oF THE GEOLOGY OF THE COUNTRY NEAR 


in the state of Pennsylvania; for the European slate BEDFORD SPRINGS IN PENNSYLVANIA. 
rock, which is equivalent to this, always contains bitu- 


minous coal, when similarly situated. By Dr. H. Hayden. 
It may be proper to add a few remarks upon the pro- From Professor Silllman’s Journal. 

bable depths to which borings must be extended, if; Dear Sir—Having an occasion to visit Bedford 
search isto be made fer coal by that method. The! Springs (in Penn. during the month of August, 1829, 
only data from which we can deduce probable conclu-| and having observed some peculiarities in the geology 
sions, are, the thickness of the strata to be perforated | of that district of country, not hitherto described (to 
at their bussetting edges. As all the borings would of} my knowledge,) 1 am induced to offer a few remarks on 
course be commenced on the upper surface of the sali- | the subject, which, if they appear to possess any inte- 
ferous rock, the thickness of that rock, of the millstone | rest, you are at liberty to use as you may think proper. 
grit, and of the carboniferous slate, would be the mea- The borough of Bedford is a growing and healthy 
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pees, the population of which may be estimated at a- | 

It is the seat of justice for Bed- | 
ford county, Pennsylvania, and is situated a few miles | 
east of the principal elevation of the Allegheny Moun- | substances. 


out fifteen hundred. 
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which I am not familiar, I shall not now attempt to give 
them namesor places, except that I consider them as 
belonging as before, to the lower order of organized 
South of this stratum, there are exposed 


a | 


tains, on the great western turnpike, which passes | to view, nine different strata, in which there are no ap- 


from Philadelphia to Pittsburg. In approaching Bed- 
ford from the east, we pass, on the margin of the Juni- 


atta, through a deep gorge which divides a bold and | 
extensive ridge called Derming’s Mountain, a suborii- | 


pearance of organic remains. 

At the distance of about one hundred yards south of 
thes section of rocks, or from the principal spring which 
is very nearit, we observe, although not in place, the 


nate member of the Allegheny, and runs nearly parallel | first appearance of sandstone, which lies over the lime- 


with it. 


This mogptain appears, at least in that region, | stone. At the distance, however, of about one hundred 


to be composed of a sandstone, or what some perhaps | and fifty yards south of the spring and at the foot of the 


would denominate millstone grit. 


On the west side of the valley on which Bedford 
lies, another bold and extensive ridge, likewiseja branch 


called Wills Mountain. 





of the Alleghany, runs parallel with Derming’s, and is | 


Not having had an opportunity | 


hill, an excavation was made some years since for the 
purpose of obtaining materials for building the walls of a 
distillery, which is still standing by the side of a road 
running at the foot of, and over the southern slope of 
Constitution Hill to the neighboring district. The 


of visiting this range of Mountains, { can say nothing of | walls of this building are made of soft pulverulent sand- 


its geological structure. 
may I believe, be considered as secondary. 
At the distance of one mile south of the town of Bed- 


The whole region however, | stone, containing impressions of a variety of shells, as 
the producti, terebratula, a species of Pecten, &c.* 


These are the third deposits of organic remains that 


ford we pass between two round hills of about one and | appear, at least, in the order of position. Ata little 
a half miles in length, at their base, and of an elevation | distanee south of the distillery, in the road and upon 


of about four or four hundred and fifty feet Between 
them lies a valley, through which runs a copious stream 
called ‘‘Shever’s creek’? and which discharges itself in- 


distance of one mile east of Bedford. 

The hill on the east side of Shover’s creek, (and yal- 
ley) iscalled Constitution hill, and at its base arise, with- 
in a short distance, the following medicinal and other 
fountains, viz. Anderson’s, or the principal medicinal 
spring; Fletcher’s or upper spring; the limestone spring; 
the sweet springs; the sulphur spring. and the chaly- 
beate spring. But for these springs, little would have 


to the Rays-town branch of the Juniatta river at the | 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 


} 
been known respecting the geological structure of this | 


mountain or hill, as the rocks scarcely appear at any 

point that is easy of access, the hill being very precipi- | 
tous, particularly on the west side. The principal | 
spring, however, issues, in a copious and perpetual | 
stream immediately out of the rocks at the base, or at | 
the height of about twenty or twenty five feet above | 
Shover’s creek, and within nearly the same distance of } 
its margin. In order that the springs might be made | 
easy of access and for the convenience of the numerous 
and highly respectable visitors that annually frequent 
this delightful place, this fountain of health, it became 
neeessary to excavate the base of the hill, for the dis- 
tance of one hundred yards in length, for the purpose | 
of making an agreeable promenade, at, and near the | 
springs, and moreover for the purpose of erecting bath- | 
ing houses and other buildings which stand immediate- | 
ly on the margin of the creek., In the prosecution of | 
this work, a section of the rocks, of about one hundred | 
and fifty feetin length, and about ten feet in height a- | 
bove the walk was laid open to view. This, and all the | 
northern part of the hill appears to be composed of | 
lime stone lying in strata, from two inches to two and | 
three feet thick, having a dip of forty or fifty five de- | 
grees to the south west. At or near the northern part | 
of the excavation, there isa vein or stratum running | 
into the hill, in which are presented several varieties of | 
organic remains, (such are the specimens marked A, | 





| 
| 
{ 
| 
i 
| 
\ 


which I sent te you) and which as they lie at the foot | 


of the hill, and, consequently, the lowest in the order | 
of position, may be considered as amongst the inferior 
orders of organic remains; at least as they are here ar- 
ranged. 


} 


At the distance of twenty or twenty five yards south, | 


the surrounding surface, and sfz// in the sandstone form- 
ation, we find abundance of the specimens marked C, 
and of various sizes from that of a quarter ofa dollar to 
that of the palm of the hand. 

From the abeve it must appear obvious, that the spe- 
cimens marked A, (and which were obtained from a 
stratum of limestone at the very base or foot of the hill, 
and consequently the lowest in the series of deposition, ) 
were of an order very inferior in the scale of organized 
bodies, to those of C. and ID; and, consequently, as we 
ascend in the order of formation aed position, the fossils 
present not only a greater variety, but become more 
and more complex and perfect in their structure and or- 
ganizction. Few localities present a more interesting 
subject for observation and contemplation than Const- 
tution Hill, and it is principally on this account that I 
have considered it worthy of this notice. No one, on 
viewing the structure of this Mountain or hill, and duly 
weighing the various phenomena will doubt that these 


— 





* I must beg leave in this place, to call your attention 
toa fact mentioned in the ‘‘Geological Essays,”” page 
50, respecting a deposit of boulders, &c. of various siz- 
es lying in the city of Washington, a little north of the 
then United States Branch Bank. It is as follows. 
“Amongst these I discovered in February, (1820,) roll- 
ed masses of amygdaloid, and of hornblende porphyry, 
containing epidote, both peculiar to the Blue Ridge or 
South Mountains, in Maryland and Pennsylvania, and 
which cannot be found in any place, perhaps, within 
sixty miles of Washington city. Moreover among these 
rocks were some of a granular quartz, that weuld weigh, 
probably, from two to five hundred pounds, containing 
perfect impressions of shells resembling the terebratu- 
lite; this kind of rock, with like impressions, is not I 
am credibly informed, to be found in place in a north- 
ern direction, short of Herkimer county, State of New 
York, or far beyond the North Mountains in Pennsyl- 
vania.” 

It is gratifying to me to have it in my power to add 
some corrections to the above statement, and to inform 
you that the ridges I am describing abound with the 
same kind of rocks, and in which are the same kind of 
impressions of organic remains. And, moreover, that 
these ridges continue their course south westerly to the 


in the same section, and immediately opposite the | Potomac River, down the course of which these bould- 
south end of the building erected for baths, a second | ers may have been carried together with the amygda- 
vein or stratum running into the hill, and of about six | loids, &c. of the South Mountains, | and deposited, as 
feet thick, is exposed to view. ‘This stratum, unlike mentioned, in the diluvial formation in the city of Wash- 
those which lie over and beneath, is the fetid carbonate | ington. Admitting the fact, and supposing the bould- 
of lime, and is filled with organic remains of different | ers to have been taken up or removed from the margin 
kinds, such asare marked B, amongst the specimens | of the Potomac, they must have been transported more 
sent you. As most of these are of a character with | than a hundred miles. 
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deposits of organized substances must have taken place 
at epochs far distant from each other, and moreover, 
that the time required for their production, develop- 
ment and perfection, must have been sufficient for the 
inception, growth, death and sepulture of these various 
races. ‘I‘his is demonstrated by the manner in which 
the young of various kinds of shell fish are produced, 
(especially the different species of univalves,) and by 
the diminutive size of the young when cast, as well as 
as by the fact that not only different kinds are here pre- 
sented to view, but that there are different sizes, espe- 
cially of the univalves, some of them being more than 
twenty times longer than others, and having, in innume- 
rable cases, reached their full perfection. 

Having given a superficial sketch of Constitution 
Hill, I shall in the next place attempt a similar one of 
Federal H.Jl on the opposite, or west side of the valley. 
This hillis nearly of the same dimensions at the base 
as Constitution Hill, but not of so great an elevation. 
Its geological structure is nearly the same, except that 
no veins of organic remains are perceivable. The south- 
ern slope is overlaid with sandstone, like the one on the 
east side of the valley, and in which are organic re- 
mains, the same as are observable at the distillery be- 
fore mentioned. But I could find none of the speci- 
mens marked D. Organic remains are however, ob. 
servable in the limestone by the side of the road, on the 
eastern slope and nearly at the foot of the hill, for a 
quarter of a mile from the springs. At this distance 
stands a grist mill, on the Shover Creek. Immediately 
opposite to this mill, and on the west side of the road 
leading to Bedford, the hill presents a vertical mural 
precipice of more than a hundred feet, and composed 
like the hill opposite, of stratified limestone. 
height of about thirty feet below the summit of this pre- 
cipice there is likewise observable a vein of about two 
feet thick, and apparently filled with organic remains; 
but it being difficult of access without danger of acci- 
dent, I had not an opportunity of examining it. I how- 
ever gained access to the lower part of the vein near 
where it was covered with earth, and from which I ob- 
tained two or three specimens. At the foot of this 
precipice, and by the road side may be found many in- 
teresting specimens that have probably rolled down 
from the heights above, but many of which have been 
mutilated or broken for the purpose of repairing the 
road, The rocks, from the mill to about a quarter of a 
mile above, run into a perfect slaty limestone. 

I will now offer a few remarks on the various advan- 
tages which recommend this as an agreeable watering 
place. 

I have observed that at the distance ef one mile south 
of the town (or borough) of Bedford, we enter between 
two elevated hills. The road leading to the springs has 
a serpentine course on the eastern slope of Federal 
Hill and on the west side of the Shover Valley. Atthe 
distance of one mile and a half from Bedford, we arrive 
at the springs, or at the several places of accommoda- 
tion provided for visitors. ‘hese are situated at the 
base of Federal Hill and consist, in the first place, of two 
buildings, each two and a half stories high, and one 
hundred and thirty feet in length. 

These buildings, although ample and convenient, 
having comfortable rooms, both for private families and 
for individuals, are not in the best taste, either in form 
er location; but when filled with good society, they will 
please even the valetudinarian; for in addition to the 
conveniences already mentioned, the north building has 
in front, upon the valley and Constitution Hill, two spa- 
cious covered balconies, for ladies, and extending the 
whole length of the building; and the southern building 
has a similar covered baicony for gentlemen; there is 
also a drawing room, of about twenty by twenty 
five feet square, besides a ball and dining room, 
nearly one hundred feet in length, where, through the 
liberality of the incumbent, Mr. Blackwood, every 
thing whether useful or agreeable, is provided. 
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In front of this building, ‘in the valley below, and en- 
closed within a handsome Chinese railing, there is ele- 
vated, upon a pedestal of rough masonry, a female fig- 
ure, representing the goddess of health. From the 
stock passing throu,h this statue, there issues a foun- 
tain of pure water, brought across the valley in pipes 
from the main spring, and which, when not disturbed 
by wind, fal's into a bow] held in the hand of the god- 
dess. ‘this embellishment, although not in exact pro- 
portions, adds a pleasing and not uninteresting object 
in the midst of the surrounding scenery. 

At the distance of fifteen or twenty rods south of the 
main buildings, there has been erected, but very inju- 
diciously, and much to the injury of the prospect, as it 
is situated directly across the valley, a two story frame 
building, of one hundred and forty feet in length, in- 
tended for the accommodation of visitors. From the 
spacious balconies, however, in front of this building, 
the visitors enjoy an interesting prospect to the north. 

The principal access from the several houses of ac- 
commodation to the springs, which, as before, issue 
from the foot of Constitution Hill, is by a raised way or 
walk, across the valley, to a small bridge, erected over 
Shover creek. From the springs, serpentine or rather 
zigzag walks are cut upon the western slope of Consti- 
tution Hill, to its summit, which, but for the towering 
furest trees, would afford, in ail directions, a most inte- 
resting and highly romantic view. The valley between 
Federal and Constitution Hills, and opposite Ander- 
son’s, or the principal spring, is in width about one 
hundred and fifty yards, and in its entire length almost 
a perfect level, the whole of which is beautifully inter- 
spersed with forest trees of natural growth, such as 
the oak, elm, maple, &c. 

In fine, the bounteous and wonderful supply of wa- 
ter which flows from no less than seven highly medici- 
nal and other springs, «ll within the radius of a stone’s 
throw; the beauty of the valley and its susceptibility of 
the highest state of improvemenr; the lofty adjoining 
hills; and the extensive and beautifully romantic view 
from their summits to the north and east, present a 
combination of attractions hardly surpassed in this or in 
any country. ‘ Add tothis the facility of obtaining all 
the delicacies and comforts of life, including wild and 
tame animals and vegetubles of almost every kind and 
quality, and more than all, the high value of the peren- 
nial and other medicinal waters, which are not excelled 
in certain complaints by any in the world; all these cir- 
cumstances combine to recommend Bedford springs, in 
Shover Valley, as a place of unrivalled attractions. It 
is much to be regretted that some individual or compa- 
ny has not, as yet, been engaged in rendering it what 
it is highly susceptible of being, the most inviting re- 
sort or public watering place in the United States, 

P. S. Bedford Mineral Springs.--A pamphlet, by 
Dr. William Church, containing an analysis of some of 
these spings, (described by Dr. H. H, Hayden, page 
97 of the present number,) was received as the last 
proof was inthe press. In a quart of water of Ander- 
son’s or the principal spring, Dr. Church found 184 cu- 
bic inches of carbonic acid gas. 

Sulphate of magnesia or Epsom salts, 20. grs.; Sul- 
phate of lime, 3.75; Muriate of soda, 2.50; Muriate of 
lime, 75 ; Carbonate of iron,1.25; Carbonate of lime, 2.; 
Loss, 75.;—Total, 31.00. 

Fletcher’s, or the Upper Spring, gave rather more 
iron andcommon salt, less magnesia, and about the same 
proportion of the other substances. —Si/iiman’s Jour. 


Finst Report oF THE Boarp oF MANAGERS -OF THE 
SocrETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
FAITHFUL DOMESTICS. 

Philadelphia, Oct. 20, 1830. 
This Society was organized by the appointment of its 
officers, on the 26th of October, 1829; but its opera- 
tions, ewing to the delay in procuring an office in an 
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advantageous situation, and suitable agents, did not com- | There are in the city and liberties, it is supposed, 
mence until about the 10th of December. Of course, | about 160,000 inhabitants. Calculating six persons to 
the present report embraces a period of little more than | a house, the general average, there are nearly 27,000 
ten months. | houses: ; 

It was proposed to commence with two hundred sub-| We will assume 9,000 houses without domestics— 


scribers. That number, small as it is, ina city where | 12,000 with a single domestic, 12,000 
there are probably 27,000 housekeepers, was extreme- 3,000 with two, ’ 
ly difficult to procure. The prejudice that generally 2,000 with three, 6,000 


accompanies, and too often defeats novel undertakings, 
however salutary was strong against it. By many it was 
denounced as utopian, wild, useless, and impracticable; | Total estimate of domestics in City and 
others objected to tiie amount of the subscription, asim-} Liberties, 28,000 
moderate, not reflecting that the injury suffered in one 
week by an unfaithful domestic, is often thrice the}  Itis impossible for any person not entirely destitute 
amount of the annual subscription, to say nothing of the | of humanity, to regard the moral and religious condition 
comfort and satisfaction derived from good domestics, of such a number of human beings without deep interest; 
and the annoyance resulting from bad ones.* In conse- | & an establishment,therefore,calculated to elevate them 
quence of the unfounded prejudices entertained on the | in their own estimation, and in that of the community, 
subject, it was full five months from the day of the town | has a powerful claim on the support of the humane and 
meeting at which the project was broached, and the | benevolent, independent of the advantages it confers 
resolutions in its favour adopted, and not without ex- | on its members. 
traordinary exertions, before the number of subscrib- With respect to female domestics, a consideration of 
ers [one hundred and ninety-five,] which we had at the | no small importance demands attention. Many of them, 
time of organizing the Society, were procured. | who are very valuable, come from the country; with 
These difficulties would have led to the abandon- | few or no acquaintances, and, innocent and unsuspi- 
ment of the attempt, but that the parties engaged in it, | cious, are liable to be deceived and ruined by designing 
were encouraged to proceed by the success that had | persons, always on the watch to take advantage of in- 
attended similar establishments in Great Britain and in | nocent and ignorant strangers. ‘To such strangers, this 
New. York, where they had greatly increased tht com- | establishment holds out an invaluable safeguard against 
forts, and diminished the annoyances of lousekeeping, | deception and fraud; and, it is believed, will secure 
and improved the morals, increased the respectability, | many from destruction, On this subject, we could of- 
and elevated the characters of domestics—objects of fer some melancholy facts, but presume the mere allu- 
deep importance, the success of which amply rewards | sion to them will suffice to impress the public with the 
all the efforts made for their attainment. | great importance of this feature of our institution. 
Solicitude for the morals and manners of the rising | The original plan embraced the conferring premiums 
generation, entered largely into the inducements for | on faithful domestics; who remained in their places for 
perseverance. The deportment of domestics has at all | one or more years—contingent on the Society’s meet- 
times a considerable influence on the tempers and dis- | ing with sufficient encouragement to warrant such a 
positions of the children of those with whom they live; | mcasure—the premiums to be graduated according to 
and often affects them through the whole course of their | their respective periods of continuance. The slender 
lives, and decides their career for good or evil.—In the | means, and doubtful prospects of the society, at the 
best regulated families, children have daily intercourse | commencement of its career, forbade the adoption of 
with the domestics, and, plastic as their minds are, they | this portion of the plan atthattime. But we are grati- 
receive impressions, more or less vivid, according to | fied to be able to announce to our members, and the 
circumstances, from the conduct and behaviour of this | public, that arrangements have been made for the pur- 
class. In families immersed in business, and unable to | pose; and members, who wish their domestics to become 
watch over their children with the proper attention, | candidates for premiums, are now at liberty to record 
and in those families where such considerations are not | their names. The encouragements which this arrange- 
duly appreciated, the children have generally more in- | ment, and the giving of certificates of good conduct to 
tercourse with the domestics than with their parents, | those who shall have merited them, will hold out to 
and, therefore, their tempers, dispositions, and charac- | steadiness, and the discouragement which it offers to 
ters, are more moulded by the former than by the lat- | that restlessness and disposition toa change of situation, 
ter. Of course, the characters of this class are of inap- | which operate so annoyingly on heads of families, will 
preciable importance among families of children. ‘lo | be important additions to the advantages flowing from 
the cogency of these observations, no parents, duly sen- | the Society. 
sible of the fearful responsibility under which they lie| Among the inducements to correct behaviour, inde- 
towards their offspring, can be insensible. They re- | pendent of the premiums, one, which we believe, will 
quire only to be suggested, forcibly to strike the most | be found to have considerable effect, is, the rule where- 
cursory observer. | by ne name is to be entered on the books, unless the 
Regard for the welfare and happiness of domestics, | parties produce ‘satisfactory evidence of geod charac- 
who form a much more numerous and important portion | ter.” 
of the community than people are generally aware, had Such are among the recommendations of our Society. 
a powerful influence also in the attempt to promote the | When duly appreciated, we believe, that, wholly apart 
success of the plan. This is probably a point of view | from afl public considerations, private interest, comfort 
in which the subject has not generally been considered. | and convenience, should secure it a general patronage. 
Few, we believe, have an idea of the number of this _ 
class. Weventure a rough estimate, which isas near} [t remains to show the progress of the Society.—On 
an approximation to the truth as in our power; and pro- | the 26th of October, 1829, there were 


1,000 with four, 4,000 














bably not far from the reality. Subscribers ° . ° - 195 
a From that day, till the end of Decem- 

* Independent ef these considerations, it is to be ob- | ber, there came in 26 
served, that the premiums—two dollars per annum in In January, 1830, , ; ‘ 3 
the first instance; three in the second; and so onin reg- February, : ° . ° 3 
ular progress—will absorb no small proportion of the March, . . ’ ‘ ‘ 6 
subscriptions of those to whose domestics they may be April, ; ar .. a 
awarded. Atall events, with a less subscription than May, : ; : : : 6 
five dollars, the premiums, which form a most impor- June, ; ‘ ; d pr eH 


tant feature in the system, could not be afforded. July, ; : : ‘ °° = 
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993 DR. HARE’S LABORATORY AND LECTURE ROOM. [Novemer 
August, ; ‘ : , To Cash paid George Pepper, at sundry times 
September, . ‘ » 2 for rent, 225 00 

————122 Tocash paid contingent expenses, viz: agent’s 

Present number, $17 travelling expenses, commissions for procu- 

Thus, the increase has been no less than 60 per cent. ing subscribers and on collecting the sub- 
Although the progress of the society thus far is high- scriptions, fuel, furniture for oftice, print- 

ly satisfactory, yet it is to be wondered, when its great ing, stationary, distributing and putting up 

advantages are duly considered, that the encouragement notices, kc. Ke, 435 60 

has not been greater, in acity. where there are as we | Balance in band, 416 90 

have stated, about 18,000 families who hire domestics, 

to whom it must be an important object to be able, on $1415 0O 

occasion, to apply for them to an establishment fairly CR. 

and honourably conducted as this bas been. ; : sy cash reccived from subscribers 1415 00 

The following is a statement of the operations of the ‘The underdaned stoe Pe rt 
ee signed committee of accounts of the Soci- 

Society :— pat hs wen : ,,. | ety for the Encouragement of Faithful Domestics, here- 

Applications Applications Engagem'ts | 4, certify, that they have carefully examined the Treas. 
— — me vai _urer’s accounts for the past year, and found them cor. 
a — vn rect, and the balance in his hands is, this day, four h 
—— December, S2 39 7 | dred and sixteen dollars and ninety bieadinaiidhes. ie 
1830, inaey.. - co ISAIAH HACKER, 
o.oo 08 73 emanate: wee _ ROBERT EARP, 
April, 105 86 56 | hiladelphia, Oct. 22, 1% ~~ Committee. 
May, 83 94 6. ie Eee = 
June, 130 99 80 | DESCRIPTION OF THE 
July, 107 109 64 LABORATORY AND LECTURE ROOM 
August, 120 126 92 In the Medical Department of the University of Prenn- 
September, 161 166 114 sylvani 
| , sylvania. 
993 971 619 | ‘The hearth behind the table, is thirty six feet wide, 
The whole number of engagements is never fully as. and twenty feet deep, 


On the left, which is to the 
certained—as many of the housekeepers, as well as of | south, is a scullery supplied with river water bya com- 
the domestics, neglect complying with the rule which | MUDICation with the ot proceeding from the public 
requires all engagements to be announced at the office. water works, and furnished with a sink and a boiler.— 
Notwithstanding the care taken by the agents, to Over the scullery isa small room of about twelve feet 
guard, as far as possible, against registering improper “US'S, used asa study, In front of the scullery and 
domestics, it sometimes happens, that the names of Stdy are glass ayer apparatus. On the right ofthe 
persons of this description are placed on the books. This hearth two — similar cases, one above the other, 
arises from the mistaken lenity which frequently induc-  ™*Y be observed. Behind the lower one of these is 
es housekeepers to give written recommendations to | the forge room, about twelve feet square; and north of 
persons undeserving of them. It is obvious, that where | the forge Cee two fire proof rooms communica- 
such improper conduct takes place, the agents have no ting with each other, eleven feet ne each; the one 
means of detection, and are obliged to give full credence. for a lathe, the other for a carpenter’s bench, anda 
to recommendations coming from persons of standing | ¥'SS bench. The two last mentioned rooms, are sur- 
in society. Against such abuses, no care or caution can mounted by groined arches, in order to render them se- 
sufficiently guard—but it is gratifying to know, that in- cure against fire; and the whole suite of rooms which t 
stances of this kind have been of rare occurrence. For have described, together with the hearth, are support- 
want of due attention to the features of the case, the pro- ed by seven arches of masonry, about twelve feet each 
ceedings of the society have been sometimes incorrect- ; '" SP8”- Over the forge room isa store room, and over 
ly censured. the lathe and bench rooms; is one room of about twenty 
JOSEPH WATSON, President. by twelve feet. In this room there is a fine lathe, and 


TTHEW CAREY tools. 

oor, ere gy ice Presidents. | The space partially visible to the right, is divided 
THOMAS EARP, Treasurer. by a floor into two apartments lighted by four win- 
DURDEN B. CARTER, Secretary. dows. The lower one is employed to hold galvanic 
MANAGERS. | apparatus, the upper one for shelves and tables, for ap- 
Thomas Sergeant, Richard Benson, paratus, and agents, not in daily use. In front of the 

Isaac Collins, Isaac Hacker, | floor just alluded to, is a gallery for visitors. : 
Moses Brown, Robert Toland, | The canopy over the hearth is nearly covered with 
John White, William Wurts, | shelves for aparatus, which will bear exposure to air 
Paul K. Hubbs, Issac Elliott, and dust, especially glass. In the centre of the hearth 
Francis G. Smith, Henry G. Freeman, | there is a stack of brick work fora blast furnace, the 
Robert Earp, Timothy Abbott. | blast being produced by means of a very large bellows 
Mordecai Lewis, . situated under one of the arches supporting the hearth. 
MR. and MRS. FRENCH BATTELL, Agents. | The bellows are wrought by means of the lever re- 


Office, corner of Minor and Fifth streets, between Mar- | presented in the engraving, and a rod descending from 
ket and Chesnut streets; it through a circular opening in the masonry. 

Where persons wanting empleyment, as coachmen, | There are two other stacks of brick work on the 

waiters, cooks, housemaids, tayloresses, milliners, man- | hearth against the wall. In one there is a coal grate 

tuamakers, seamstresses, nurses, &c., may apply free | which heats a flat sand bath, inthe other there is a si- 

’ : R __- | ontlor ors » heati 10 Ci 

of expense, with a fair prospect of procuring situations. milar grate for heating two circular sand baths, or an 
; a .,. |alembic. In this stack there is likewise a powerful air 

Society for the Encouragement of Faithful Domestics in 


“h Ti nei Tinea furnace. Inboth of the stacks last mentioned, there 
account with Lihomas Larp, ireasurer. are evaporating ovens. 
DR. 


The laboratory is heated not only by one or both of 
To cash paid French Battell and Wife, agens, ‘the grates already mentioned, but also by stoves in 
at sundry times, for salary, $350 37 | the arches beneath the hearth, one ofthese is included 
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ina chamber of brick work. The chamber receivesa 


PLYMOUTH, GERMANTOWN, AND PHILADELPHIA RAIL ROAD. 


supply of fresh air through a flue terminating in an aper- | 


ture in the external wall of the building, and the air af- 
ter being heated pases into the laboratory at fifteen 
apertures, distributed over a space of thirty feet.— 
Twelve of these apertures are in front of the table, be- 
ing four inches square, covered by punched sheet iron. 
in the hearth there is one large aperture of about twelve 


by eighteen, covered by acast iron plate full of holes, | 


the rest are under the table. 
air is, at itsentrance, so much diluted with the air of 


produced, there being rarely more than two degrees of 


By these means the hot | 


Fahrenheit difference between the temperature in the | 
upper and in the lower part of the lecture room. There | 
are some smaller windows to the south, besides those | 


represented in the engraving. 
upper siory, from which the rays enterat the square 
aperture in the ceiling over the table on the :ight.— 
Besides these, are windows represented in the engra- 
ving back of the hearth, and four others inthe apart- 
ments to the north of the gallery. 
have shutters, so constructed as to be closed and open- 
ed with facility. Those which belong to the principal 
windows are hung like sashes with weights, so that they 
ascend as soon as loosened, and when the light is again 
to be admitted, are easily pulled down by cords and 
fastened. In addition to the accommodation already 
mentioned, there is a large irregular room under the 
floor of the leture room on the eastern side. 
used as a place to stow a number of cumbrous and un- 


One of these is in the | 
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ty thousand dollars more the interest at 5 per cent, it 
will be but 10 thousand dollars per annum. 

It has been ascertained that fifteen hundred thousand 
bushels of Lime are annually brought down to Philadel- 
phia; the cartage on which now costs seven cents per 
bushel. Ona Rail Road it may be brought at half that 
price; say cartage one and a half, and leave two cents 
per bushel for toll on the Rail Road. We presume all 
that quantity may pass the road; but suppose it is only 
one third or five hundred thousand bushels; this at two 


| cents toll will pay the interest on the whole stock.— 


the room, that an unusually equable temperature is | Without this source of busincss, there can be no want 


of tolls. 

The passengers onthe Baltimore and Ohio Rail Road 
to Ellicott’s mills, thirteen miles,have paid the company 
since it commenced, one thousand dollars per week.— 
That road runs through an uninhabited country— 
through the rough, rocky hills of the Patapsco, and the 
passengers pay the interest onits cost!How much more 


| may be expected through this thickly settled country! 


All the windows | 


We believe the transportation of passengers alone will 
pay double interest onthe cost of this proposed Rail 
Road. 

Besides both of these, in the immense transportation 
of Marble—the beautiful building stone of Chesnut-Hill 
—of coal, wood, lumber, &c., sources of dividends may 


be found in themselves, equal to those of any similar 


This is | 


sightly articles, which are nevertheless, of a nature to | 


be very useful at times. Also for such purposes, and 
for containing fuel, there is a spacious cellar under the 
lecture room and laboratory. 





PLYMOUTH, GERMANTOWN, AND PIHILA- 
PHIA RAIL ROAD. 


We believe there never has been a proposition for a | 
local improvement of so small an extent, that promises | 


so much advantage as tlle proposed Rail Road through 
Germanntown to the marble and lime quarries at Ply- 
mouth. 

The facilities for grading the road are peculiarly fa- 
vourable. Itis believed that Chesnut-Hill may be pas- 
sed at its lowest elevation without material difficulty — 
thence passing near the Mount-Airy Academy, and de- 
scending the valley from Hoffman’s spring which runs 
for miles about a quarter of a mile east of the German- 
town turnpike—thence rounding Naglee’s and Logan’s 
hill by Nicetowr, the Rising Sun, and entering the city 
by Broad street. We have supposed that by common 


consent, this street might be widened to 80 or a 100 } no extensive private injury. 


feet inits whole extent, and answer fully the double 
purpose of a Rail Road in the centre, and common 
roads on each side; or Seventh street, not being a tho- 
roughfare street, might possibly be obtained for the 
purpose. 

Next for the object:—We believe it would be more 
used and be a more profitable instrument than other 
roads, or similar stock in the country. 

We suppose that those persons who go to market 
will still go as they now do, in their own waggons on 
the turnpike or other roads, and in the main, we pre- 
sume it will be a benefit to the turnpike company. 

We calculate profit to the Rail Road from other sour- 
ces than by injury to the turnpike. 

The cost of grading the western divison of the Penn- 
sylvania Rail Road of twenty miles, has fallen short of 
four thousand dollars per mile. The route has been ex- 
amined by an experienced Engineer, and he believes 
it may be graded for the same money. From four to 
six thousand dollars more will lay the rails—making ten 
thousand dollars per mile. This for 15 miles is one 
bundred and fifty thousand dollars, and if we yet add fif- 


stock —situated as the road will be, in the most thickly 
inhabited country in the United States. 

There is yet one other source of profit equal perhaps 
to allthe rest. Itis the cheapest and easiest route to 
Mount Carbon. It isnot likely that the Schuylkill Ca- 
nal can long carry all the coal to market;—a Rail Road 
must be the alternative. One is now nearly {finished 
down to little Schuylkill, a distance of fifteen miles; and 
when it shall be continued, a connection with this road 
would be more easy and direct than pursuing any other 
route. 

It has been proposed by some persons to have a Rail 
Road from the lime quarries to connect with the Penn- 
sylvania Road at or near Peters’ Island. We have been 
told by an experienced Engineer that such a Road must 


| cross the Schuylkill, and we believe as that must in- 


crease the expense and distance, it offers no compara- 
tive advantages. 


We contemplate in this route but little injury to pri- 


vate property, for the whole length of Germantown it 


} 


ee 


| 


will pass at the back of the lots; and we think will in- 
crease the business of the town—make it a more eligi- 
ble residence for persons who do business in the city of 
every description, and add 25 per cent to the value of 
the property of the place without essential injury to any 
individual. 

From Germantown downward, we can contemplate 
Passing as it must, either, 
by one of the streets before mentioned, or by opening 
any one of the intermediate streets sixty or eighty feet 
wide for its express accommodation in its centre, and 
which we believe would be of permanent advantage to 
property on such street. 

We ask a full exmination of our observations, being 
ourselves fully convinced of the eligibility of our plan— 
of its easy accemplishments, and of its promise of great 
profit to the stockholders. 

We also ask attendance to them from the inhabitants 
of Norristown and its vicinity, as the route presents to 
them a Rail Boad location we believe in every respect, 
superior to any other; and though combining as it does 
many interests, it might still further facilitate its com 
pletion should they be disposed to enter zealously into 
co-operation and extend the Road as far as Norristewn. 

As a preliminary step, we propose that a level should 
be run on the proposed line, when a very accurate esti- 
mate can be made of the expense; and those interested 
in the extension to Norristewn, if they see proper to 
joinin the expense, may have the survey extended to 
that place, INVESTIGATOR, 


Germantown Telegraph. 
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Mr. Lerever—Having finished the duties assigned me by the Marshal of the Eastern District of Pennsylvania, I 
herewith send you the result of my labours; in doing which, I should do injustice to my feelings, were I not to avail 
myself of the present opportunity to tender my unfeigned acknowledgements to the Citizens of Adams County, gene- 
rally, for thei? polite attention, their kind hospitality, and the facilities they invariably afforded me, during the dis- 
eharge of my arduous duties, 

Your’s respectfully, Joun Howanp Suerrer. 


[Republican Compiler. } ‘ork Springs, October 16th, 1830. 
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[From papers furnished by the Historical Socicty.] 
A brief account of some 
PUBLIC OCCURRENCES IN THE PROVINCE 
OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
In the Administration of Governor John Penn, 1763—64. 


He arrived at Philadelphia, on the 30th of the 10th 
mo. 1763, being the first day of the week, in the ship | 
Philadelphia, Captain Rd. Budden, and landed without / 
much previous notice, about two o’clock afternoon; | 
about twenty minutes past four o’clock, the same day, | 
the city was shaken by aviolent earthquake, attended | 
with a very loud roaring noise; most of the religious | 
congregations being assembled, the people were great- | 
ly terrified and put into confusion by hurrying out of | 
the houses, which they were fearful would fall upon | 
them, but none received any remarkable hurts which 
might have been expected from the hurry of their 
flight; the air was clear, and wind moderate at S.W.; 
and it is further to be noticed, that we did not find that 
the earthquake was felt in the adjacent provinces, ex- 
cept in some parts of New Jersey, nor much observed 
at fifty miles distant from Philadelphia. 

The appointment of Governor Penn to preside 
over this province, being unexpected to Governor 
Hamilton, occasioned some disgust to him and his 
friends, who are known to be closely attached to the 
Proprietary interest and firmly to adhere to their in- 
structions, however contrary to the true interest of the | 
people, and could not therefore digest his abrupt re- | 
moval. 

The Indians on the frontiers of the province, jealous 
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tions, and to enable them to save their harvest, great 
numbers having fled from their habitation into Carlisle, 
the chicf town in Cumberland county, and left their 
corn near ripe and ready for gathering, which in some 
measure answered the purpose. Armstrong being ap- 
pointed Colonel of these forces in the western part of 
the Province, the Governor entrusted him with blank 
commissions for the ,appointment of officers to com- 
mand these forces. 

A number of the inhabitants of Pextang, the frontier 
tewnship in Lancanster county, about the same time 
formed themselves into an association under pretence of 
making incursions into the Indian country to destroy 
their towns, and boasting of their being able to reduce 
them to suppliant terms, these men set out on the in- 
tended expedition without any authority from the Gov- 
ernment, the issue of which gave proof of their bravery: 
the first object of their attention being a number set- 
tled on an island in the Susquennah, not far from Fort 
Augusta, or Shamokin, where they had the assurance 
from the commanding officer on behalf of the govern- 
ment of safety and protection, iftimely notice was given, 
and if any annoyance was intended against them. In 
September, these people proceeded upon their expedi- 
tion, and on on their arrival there, they found the place 
deserted, a large quantity of corn being left growing 
which they destroyed, as likewise the butts or houses 
they found there; Col. Armstrong and his party, are 
said to have proceeded twenty miles further, and re- 
turned without meeting an Indian: some men of these 
parties being separated from their company, having lost 
their way in the wildernesss and being in danger of 


of the intentions of the English to keep possession and | perishing, and met with three Indians hunting, whom 
settle their lands, in which they were confirmed by the | they engaged on assurance of sparing their lives, to con- 
settlements made and plantatlons cultivating at and near | duct them to Fort Augusta, which they faithfully per- 
Fort Pitt, began to renew tneir hostilities and com- | formed, and the white men finding themselves out of 
mitted diverse outrages on the people so settled near | danger, as a reward to the Indians for their service, 


that place, accounts of which arrived at Philadelphia, 
the latter end of the 5th mo. May, from which time to 
the latter end of the 10th mo, October, frequent intel- 
ligence was received of their proceeding in their out- 
rages, tho’ greatly aggravated by the persons from 
whom the letters were received, and every information 
of this sort was industriously published in the newspa- | 
pers tending to incite the inhabitants of the Province to 
a spirit of revenge and enmity against all Indians with- 
out distinction, which together with the neglect on the | 
part of our government, in pursuing salutary measures 
to remove the cause of the uneasiness, contributed great- 
ly to increase the calamities, altho’ it appeared proba- 
ble by accounts received from the Indian country, that | 
these murders had not been committed in consequence | 
of the result of their Councils, or that they were dis- | 
osed to a total defection from the alliance with us, but | 
by some rash Warriors, instigated by the influence of | 
the French remaining among them, and strange it was 
that so important a point as that ef sending an account 
among the Indians of the peace concluded in Europe, 
should appear to have been omitted; as well as that the 
wise instructions sent from the king, enjoining the peo- 
ple to forbear attempting tosettle upon their lands, had 
not been published here or made known among them. 

Soon after the first account of the hostilities commit- 
ted, Col. Boquet, by order of Gen. Amherst, marched 
from Philadelphia, with an armed force of regular 
troops for the protection of Fort Pitt, which there was 
reason to apprehend from the state of that garrison, it 
might fall into the hands of the enemy; he arrived there 
seasonably to its relief, tho’ in his march he had a smart 
brush with the Indians who opposed his proceeding at 
, in which encounter it is said, many were 
killed ard wounded on both sides. 

The Acsembly of the Province being called, voted a 
of money to defray the charge of raising a number 
on for the protection of the inhabitants on the fron- 
‘ey coun es to prevent the further incursions of the In- 
| »o¢ end to encourage them to remain on their planta- 
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murdered and scalped them. 

The northern frontier of the Province, remained quiet 
for a considerable time after the disturbance broke to 
the westward, but the latter end of September, or be- 
gining of October, accounts were read of some planta- 
tions being plundered, people murdered, and others 
fled from Northampton county, as likewise a settlement 
began in the Indian country near Wiomink, by some 
people from the colony. Connecticut according to the 
express orders of the government being destroyed, one 
person only escaping by flight who brought accounts of 
the rest being killed. 

Our friend John Woolman, with the concurrence of 
his brethren, to whom he communicated his concern at 
the general spring meeting, sat out on a visit to the re- 
ligious disposed Indians at Wyalousink, the latter end of 
the 5th mo. being a day or two after we received the 
first account of the disturbance to the westward, he 
performed his visit in about three weeks and returned 
in safety and satisfaction, having left the Indians in that 
country quiet, though not without apprehensions of ap- 
proaching uneasiness. 

About the beginning of September ,Curtis and his fa- 
mily, and his brother. John came down to this city to see 
their friends who they expected would be together at 
the time of our yearly meeting, and with a me: 
from some of the Wyalousink Indians to the Governor, 
requesting advice in respect to their situation, being ap- 
prehensive of danger both from evil disposed persons 
amongst themselves as well as if any of the white in- 
habitants should in revenge for the injuries they had re- 
ceived, attempt an expedition into their country, and as 
they were averse to engageing in the quarrel between 
their brethren the English and the Indians who lived 
amongst them, whereupon the said John Curtis and an- 
other Indian were charged with a messsage from Gov. 
Hamilton to such of the Indians at Wyaloosing who 
were willing to retain the ancient league with their 
government, intimating if they inclined to come inte 
the inhabited parts of the Province, they should be 
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taken care of, otherwise that it would be safest for them 
to separate themselves from the Warriors, by retiring 
further into the wilderness, In about three wecks they 
returned and with them Papunehana and his family, 
Job Chilloway and his family, known friends to the En- 
glish, and divers others, in all about twenty men, women 
and children, and brought intelligence that several 
others had intended to come with them, but that the 
time limited for their return, was too short for them to 
get ready and others who had set out were obliged to go 
back, a deep snow having fallen, the children could not 
travel; on their arrival in Philadelphia, some of them 
with the Governor’s consent, were lodged in Friends 
Poor House, and others who inclined to it were plaeed 
with the Moravian Indians at the Province Island, about 
foyr miles from the city, to which place about one hun- 
dred and twenty who have lived under the care of the 
Morayian Brethren, at their settlement called Bethle- 
hem, in Northampton county, about twenty years, and 
diverse of them born amongst them and brought up in 
religious profession with that society, had been removed 
by the government both by way of security to them as 
well to obviate the clamours of the people who accused 
them of holding an intercourse with the enemy Indians 
and furnishing them with the means of committing the 
murders and plunder which the inhabitants of that 
county had suffered; and one of their number was ac- 
cused of being the person who killed one Stinson in the 
neighbourhood, tho’ the Moravians insist they can give 
undeniable proof of his innocence of that fact, as like- 
wise of the other charge of their selling gunpowder, &c. 
to the enemy Indians, however the Indian thus accused 
was committed to jail in order fora legal tryal, and they 
had an examination before the Governor in respect to 
the other charge, when it appeared rather to arise 


from the surprises and enmity of the people than from | 


any real foundation, 

Governor Penn arrived on the 30th 10th mo. as in 
the first paragraph, the first few weeks of his time were 
mostly taken up with receiving addresses fiom the peo- 
ple of all religious societies as likewise other bodies. 

About the middle of November, our accounts from 
the Indian country began to wear a more favourable ap- 
pearance than for some months before—intelligence 
being received that a suspension of hostilities was 
agreed upon at Detroit, and that General Johnson had 
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day surrounded the little village of Indian hutts in Con- 
estogo Mannor, broke in upon them all of a sudden; 
only three men, two women and a young boy were 
found at home the rest being out among the neighbour- 
ing white people, some to sell the basketts, brooms and 


casions.—'lhese poor defenceless creatures were with 
fury fired upon, stabbed, and butchered to death! She- 
haes, the oldest amongst them, and a person in great re- 
pute for his firm friendship to the English for more than 
sixty years, and one of the Onondago Councill, among 
the rest, was butchered in his hutt, all of them scalped 
and otherwise horribly mangled. 

When the troop after burning the hutts, pleased with 
their conduct and bravery, but enraged that any of the 
Indians had escaped the massacre, rode off in triumph, 
and in small parties, by different roads went home, a few 
of them being met with a neighbour of reputation, who 
detested their action in conversation, endeavoured to 
lay before them the horribleness of their crime, and the 
violence they had committed against the Government, 
found they vindicated their conduct and pleaded their 
being supported by the Scripture instancing the case of 
Joshua being commanded to extirpate the Heathen, 
such was their infatuation. 

The remaining Indians were brought into the tewn 
of Lancaster, and there lodged in the work-house, a 
strong building, as a place of the greatest safety, and 
the Governor issued a proclamation for apprehending 
the authors and perpetrators of the crime, their abet- 
tors and accomplices, of which it dees not appear much 
notice was taken by the magistrates and those in au- 
thority, or endeavors used to prevent the second mas- 
sacre; so that these bloody infatuated men, meeting no 
opposition, but rather encouraged by their neighbours, 
appeared in the town of Lancaster, on the 27th day of 
december, fifty of them armed as before, dismounted 
and went directly to the work-house, and broke open 
the door and rushed in with the utmost fury, and there 
in the most inhuman and cruel! manner, butchered men, 
women, and infants at the mothers breasts. 

‘The barbarous murderers, then mounted their horses, 
and triumphantly rode off without the least molestation, 
which has subjected the magistrates of that town in 
particular and the county in general to just censure, and 
gives ground of suspicion, the attrocious fact was at 


caso they manufactured and others on other oc- 


a prospect of bringing about a pacification by means of | least connived at by them, as they had previous notice 


the Six Nations with the Northern and Western Tribes, 
and unhappily for the peace of the colonies the outra- 


| of the wretched intentions of the rioters against the In- 


dians under their protection, and a favourable opperty- 


geous and murdering spirit of some of the frontier in-| nity presented before them of preventing it; Captain 
habitants, broke out into a flame of violence which in- | Robinson with a company of Highlanders being at the 
volved the province of Pennsilvania in the greatest tu- | time in that town on his march from Pittsburg to Phila- 
moult and confusion, previous to the relation of which it | delphiaand New York, and has since informed some of 





may. be proper to observe, that 


| his friends, that he put himself in the way of the magis- 


The frontier inhabitants are mostly emigrants from | trates, expecting his assistance would have been re- 
the North of Ireland, by religious profession rigid Pres-| quested to suppress the rioters and prevented their 


byterians, in some of the townships are a few Germans, 
but these are in general settled in the more interior 
parts of the Province, to the wicked and inhuman con- 
duct of the former, may be in some measure attributed 
the general corruption and depravity of the Indians 
thro’ their trading with them in time of peace, intoxi- 
cating them with spirituous liquors, defrauding them in 
their bargains, and since the treaties held with them by 
the government, taking opportunity of creating fresh 
broils. by quarreling and abusing in many instances, 
such who had lived or inclined to remain in friendship 
with the English, and the Indians being by nature re- 
vengeful, an implacable hatred has long subsisted be- 
tween them and the Scotch and Irish. 

About the 20th of December, the Government re- 
ceived intelligence from Lancaster, a borough town, 
sixty-six miles from Philadelphia, that on the 14th of 
that month, forty-seven men from the Peckstang, the 
frontier township of that county, mounted on horseback 
equipped with firelocks, hangers, and tomhawks, tra- 
yelled thro’ the country in the night, and at break of 


bloody design, which be was willing and thought he 
was able to do, but being a military officer had no au- 
thority unless required by the civil magistrate, which 
conduct together with the language of the inhabitants of 
that burrough in favor of the fact, may give encourage- 
ment to the further proceedings of these rebellious 
murderers. 

The accounts of this insult and murder arrived at 
Philadelphia on the 29th of December, by letters to pri- 
vate persons, and at first it was given out the number of 
the rioters amounted to above five hundred, and that 
the greatest part stationed themselves at the outer 
parts of the town ready in case of opposition, but it 
after appeared to be a false report. 

Gevernor Penn issued a second proclamation, on the 
2d January, 1764, offering a considerable reward for ap- 
prehending and securing any three of the ringleaders.of 
the rioters, which produced no discovery, otherwise 
than it has been reported, some of the rioters have ac 
knowledged themselves concerned in the fact and au- 
daciously defyed the magistrates power to ly hold ef 
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them, and to stich a pitch of insolence, that they pub- 
licly threatened every man who disapproved of their 
scandalous proceedings, and on their return home, that 
part of the country being raised into a ferment, and the 
outrageous rioters flushed with success, increased their 
numbers, and formed a further scheme to come down 
and destroy the Moravian Indians on the Province 
Island, and all others that should fall in their way, of 
which the Government receiving information, divers 
methods were proposed for their defence, and lest the 
attack might be more sudden than expected, on the 
30th 12th mo. boats were provided and sent down to 
the Island with directions in case of notice being sent, 
of the approach of the rioters, the Indians should be 
conveyed to an island further distant from the shore or 
be brought upthe city. On the Ist of the Ist mo. early 
in the morning some person who had come down Lan- 
caster road, gave information that the rioters were ad- 
vancing in a large number, which occasioned an alarm, 
that notice was sent down the island and the Indians 
were put on board the boats, but on enquiry, the in- 
formation proved false, and grounded on the march of 
the company of Highlanders, who came to town that 
day, however as there was no room to discredit the ac- 
count of the rioters collecting and being determined to 
proceed on their wicked intention, the Governor, at 
length agreed to send the Indians away to General 
Gage, at New York, under the care of Captain Robin- 
son’s Company of Highlanders, there to wait the orders 
of General Johnson, for their further disposal, and on 
the 6th of the Ist mo. they were removed from the 
island to the city and from thence sat out on the way to 
New York. One of the Provincial Commissioners and 
one of the Governor’s Counsellors proceeded to Tren- 
ton with them, and obtained from Governor Franklin 
the necessary passes for their marching unmolested 
thro’ New Jersey, and orders to supply them with what 
was necessary for their accommodation, and they ar- 
rived safe at Amboy, where they were lodged untill the 
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Governor of New York prohibited their being brought 
into that Government, upon which General Gage or- 
dered a company of the regular troops to undertake to 
guard them back to this city and there remain for their 
protection, and they were accordingly conducted safe 
back and lodged in the barracks at the north end of the 
city. 

The few Indians who remained in the city, were re- 
moved over to Woodbury, in Gloucester county, New 
Jersey, and there kindly received by respectable peo- 
ple in that neighbourhood, but an uneasiness being soon 
discovered among some of the lower class of people, 
some mischief was feared might be intended them, 
whereupon Governor Franklin issued his proclamation, 
forwarning any persons to attempt to molest them, and 
a letter from his secretary, Ch. Read, Esq. to the Jus- 
tices of the county suitable to the purpose, the uneasi- 
ness subsided and they have remained there in quiet, 


behaving themselves peaceably and with satisfaction to 
the neighbourhood, 


2 + * * * * + * 





WESTCHESTER. 


We are proud to say that a literary taste—a desire 
for mental improvement,is very general in the borough; 
and among the apprentices, there are more than twent 
whom we could name, eager in pursuit of knowledge. 
As one instance in many that doubtless might be told— 
the writer stepped into a shop last week, and a lad of 
17, with apron on, and looking as he should do at his 
work, stood reading while waiting for his iron to heat. 
On looking, I found he was perusing Rotiin, and was 
so earnest to see the issue of the invasion of Greece by 
Xerxes, he would not lose a moment. 


Village Lecord. 
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METEOROLOGICAL TABLE. 
According to Fahrenheit, in the shade, the tempera- 


ture of the weather at Mauch Chunk was as follows, du- 
ring the time specified. 














& A, wm 
Dare. & o < 5 
SEPT. eon e > 
Jina bint eee ah 
1 56 75 69 
2 46 70 68 
3 51 66 70 
4 66 76 72 43 
5 56 68 70 
6 3 67 72 85 
7 67 78 72 45 
8 65 70 7 
9 62 75 71 
10 53 75 71 
il 63 76 72 
12 59 71 70 
3 61 71 70 
14 63 66 69 3 
15 57 66 64 03 
i6 47 €0 55 
17 44, 57 52 
18 32 57 50 
19 33 64 59 
20 37 65 61 
21 | 44, 59 66 
22 54 66 65 
23 61 3 70 
24 56 72 70 
25 61 65 64 
26 61 70 64 77 
27 49 72 66 
28 51 64 51 
29 5 61 58 04 
3 32 64 61 
3l 


Between 5 & 7, A. M. 1583 is the number of degtees 
of the Thermometer during the month. 
Days 
1583+-30=524. Between 5 and 7, A.M. 
2039+30=67-+4- At Noon. 
1968—-30—65+- At Sunset. 
— Days. 
184--3 —61-++ Average. 
Quantity of Rain that fell, 
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From the Pemberton MSS. 
SMITA’S HISTORY OF THE 
PROVINCE OF PENNSYLVANIA- 
CHAPTEK IX. 


[conTINUED From PAGE 281,] 
Continuation of George Keith’s separation, with the aé 
counts of the meeting of ministers, held in Burlington 
and Philadelphia, the testimony of the yearly meeting 
on the same subject—and the arrival of Thomas Wilson 
and James Dickinson, with a short relation of their ser- 
vices. 

1692.] Happy for the present age principles friend- 
ly tomen, and beneficial in their consequences witha 
good life and conversation seem now to be most gené- 
rally acquiesced in as the best outward test of religious 
orthodoxy, by their fruits ye shall know them. 1 have 
medled on the subjects here agitated more from neces- 
sity thanchoice. It was material the beginning and 
progress of this great breach in acommunity reputable 
for established order, should be impartially stated; 
there are many families not yet returned, to the situation 
their ancestors left,& some with whom a kind of hetfedif- 
ary prejudice seems to be yielding to examination & ¢an- 
dour, he that would do the subject justice must take 
into the aecount as well the manner as mattet, and thé 
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effects it produced; more of these will be seen hereaf- | his house of his return, but he being absent, they gave 
teras they happen in course oftime. The state ofthe! forth the testimony with this caution, that it should not 
case given by two of the meetings of ministers the one | be published till George Keith had an opportunity of 
held at Burlington, the other at Philadelphia, as the | hearing it read unto him, and to such others as be ap- 
same were presented to the second days morning mect- | proved of; and that after the reading of it to him, a copy 
ing held in London was as followeth: | thereof should be prepared for him with what expedi- 

“The present case truly stated in reference to the | tion might be. All which was offered unto him, which 
testimony given forth against George Keith, by the he refused till the monthly meeting in Philadelphia, 
public Friends, the 20th of the 4th month 1692.” | which fell out four or five days, and there by his con- 








“Our late friend George Keith having before, and at | 
the meeting of the ministring Friends held at Burling: | 
ton in the last first month there, openly, ina wrathful | 
and bitter spirit, reviled and abused the said meeting by | 
saying, thatthey were met together to cloak heresy 
and deceit; and that there were more damnable heresies | 
and doctrines of devils among the Quakers, than among | 
any profession of Protestants; and tho’ these unbrother- 
like and unchristian expressions were uttered by him in | 
their hearing, that they needed no further proof or evi- 
dence of the same; and thereupon might have proceed- 
ed to have disowned him as a ministering brother, he 
continuing his accusation with as much vehemency and 
rage; yet notwithstanding the said meeting having re- 
gard to him, knowing the brittleness of his diposition, 
omitted any further notice than an entry of his reproach- 
ful speeches, giving him to understand that we expect- 
ed he should condemn the same, and accordingly ap- 
Pointed two of his brethren and members of the same 
meeting, to admonish him & lay before him his rude de- | 


portment, aud hisunsavory words, and to return his an- 
awer to the next mecting of that kind which followed 
in course three months after at Philadelphia. The said 
appointed Friends, viz: Samuel Jennings and Griffith 
Owen accordingly visited him the said George Keith, | 
and reminded him of the abuses given by him to the} 
meeting and repeated his words unto him; upon which | 
he justitied the same, and speaking the said words over | 
he declared the same again, viz: that they were met | 
together to cloak heresy and deceit; and that there | 
were more damnable heresies and doctrines of devils | 
amongst them, than amongst any profession of Protes- 
tants; and that he trampled their Judgment under his 
feetas dirt. With other vile expressions he treated | 
the two Friends. 
**All which being reported to the said meeting ensu- 
ing, and he declining his usual appearance, (tho’ at | 
home,) and having made an open breach by setting up | 
separate meetings in Philadelphia, and having printed | 
out of the unity of Friends, the cause and reason of his 
separation, wherein he had injuriously misrepresented 
the meetings, and calumniated several persons with 
whom he had not dealt in the least in any church way. 
And this he did nine or ten weeks before this 4th month | 
meeting. However Friends being come together, and | 
considering his violent temper, and the mischievous 
schism and rent that he had made, and how he was like 
to introduce further exercises to Friends in these parts, 
they were generally inclined to wave any further pro- 
ceedure against himat that time, and to adjourn their 
meeting for a fortnight longer, andin the mean time ap- 
pointed some Friends to visit him, and to admonish 
him a second time of his evil speeches, and to lay before 
him the evil of the separation established by him to the 
great blemish of truth; which was done by our said 
Friends the same evening, and notice given to him of 
the time to which the meeting was adjourned. But he 
giving no satisfuction, but persisting in his railings, and 
vindicating the separation, regarded not the time; and 
the Friends meeting together, and weighing his further | 
answers; and observing his fierce and frequent endea- 
yours to disquict and divide many of the neigboring 
mectings, did in a christian care and duty consider ofa | 
testimony to go forth against him herein, but delayed to 
give any out till two days after, being informad he then 
was likely tobe athome. And the public Frinds com- 
ing then together, they sent two of their members, to 
wit, William Biles and Walter Fawcet to enquire at} 


/ 
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| following. 


sent, it was read unto him, and a copy given the day 
The intent ofthe Friends, in delaying the 
Publication of it until he had an opportunity ofhearing it 
read privately, was that the spreading thereof might be 
prevented in case he should then condemn the said 
speeches and decline the separate meeting, whereof 
timely notice was sentto him. But he upon the read- 
ing of the testimony in the meeting, instead of express- 
ing the least trouble, or relenting for the same, did 
within afew days after, out of the method and way of 
Friends, put forth clandestinely in print, a furious con- 
demnation against the Friends concerned against him, 
which he stiled by the title of “2 Plea; wherein he 
had, like a most disingenuous adversary, upon ground- 
less reports laboured te reproach several of them, and 
dispersed the same towards London and other parts 
some weeks, ’ere the persuns against whom they were 
printed, had a sight of the same. And yet George 
Keith would possess his hearers and others by his pamph- 
lets, that he had no Gospel order from the meeting, 
when the whole procedure is according te the order of 
truth established among Friends. And he himself can- 
not but be conscious to himself herein, that neither Gos- 
pel nor order regulates him in conference with us, nor 
in his giving forth his paper against us. 

“Signed on the behalf and by } 
order of our meeting of minister- | —— 
ing Friends, held in Sena PSAM. JENNINGS. 
the 6th of the 7th month 1692. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

After George Keith and his adherents, by his said 

plea, appealed to God the righteous judge of all men, 


| and next to al! fuithful Friends and brethren here in 


America, and in old England, Scotland, and Ireland or 
elsewhere, to jndge between them and us. Yet in a 
short time afterwards they got another paper printed, 
whichthey stiled 4n appeal from the twenty eight Judges 
to the spirit of true Judgment in all faithful Fyiends cailed 
Quekers, that meet at this yearly meeting at Burlington 
the 7th month, 1692. But instead of giving us any 
friendly notice of this appeal, they spread and set the 
same upon posts, about this town of Philada & else- 
where, nine days at least before the said yearly meeting, 
& when the meeting time came,George Keith& his com- 
pany met apartin court house,from whence he sent to 
Friends a paper in the nature of a challenge, requiring 
a hearing of his said last mentioned Appeal, which chal- 
lenge was introduced by one of his followers, who climb- 
ing up in our meeting house window, (tho’ the door 
was open) stood in the said window with his hat on, 
and read part of it while our antient Friend Thomas 
Janney was at prayer. Andthe public Friends from 
the mornings meeting had sent to George Keith by word 
& writing, that in case he had any thing to propose to that 
yearly meeting either as a friend or opposer, he should 
have a suitable hearing and answer, provided he would 
stay till the day appointed for business, which was the 
last day of the meeting’ (Friends not being willing to 
invert the good order of truth in employing those days 
for business, which were established for worship.)— 
Nevertheless George Keith slighting Friends proposals, 
calling them Evasions and Jesuitical tricks, did give 
public notice for the people to meet him at our meet- 
ing house after meeting was over the next day, being 
the third day of the week; at which time they accord- 
ingly met, whereupon some Friends were sent by the 
ministering Friends to acquaint George Keith and the 
people then met with him, how that Friends were ready 
and willing to give him the opportunity of a hearing 
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next day following, which was the day appointed for | floor: George Keith being present, laugh’d and ex- 
business according to Friends former proposals in that | pressed his satisfaction therewith: But he losing ground 


behalf. But instead of admitting those so sent to de- 
liver their message,he & divers of his followers cried out 
against them, saying they had nothing to do there, re- 
fusing to hear them, and insinuating to the auditory that 
the said Friends came to disturb their meeting; and so 
they immediately withdrew to the Court House, and 


there the said George Keith and the rest concerned in | 
the said Appeal, having set up those (who made little | our adversaries would have us to be. 


| 
| 





| 


| 


by his extreme passion and ill conduct in those contests, 
after one meeting more, he and followers leave Friends 
meeting again, and retire to their separate meeting 
place, where as we are credibly informed, a great part 
of their meeting time is spent by him in his personal 
vindication, and in rendering Friends here as odious 
and contemptible as the malice and lies of the worst of 
But his race 


or no profession of truth for their Judges) who they | being even run with us, and his further excursions being 
called impartial men by reason of their net signing | almost stopped, and not so much credit being given to 
heretofore either with or against the said Appealors| his repeated accusations, and his great attempts of late 
(tho’ joined with them in worship at their said separate | to the further exposing and dividing Friends here proy- 


meeting, ) and so drew up a sort of judgment against 
Friends, and signed it that very night, which is also 
in printas from their yearly meeting signed by Robert 
Turner, Griffith Jones and others. And tho’ the same 
was completed according to the mind and direction of 
our opposer George Keith, yet it was so far from allay- 
ing his rage and violence against Friends, that he still 
persisted in his abusive carriage, calling Friends in our 
religious meetings, hypocrites, snakes, vipers. blood- 
thirsty hounds, impudent Rascals, and such like, bid- 
ding them cut him in collops, fry him and eat him; and 
saying his back had long itched to be whipt. And at 
the same juncture he said, that he was like our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ, comparing himself to a Dove, 
a Lamb, while he thus appeared in a great transport of 
heat and passion.” 

“It would be tedious to trace him in one half of his 
raileries, invective preachings, and loathsome printings 
against us, since this disorderly yearly meeting of his, 
and separation from us, His auditory being generally 
made up, as to the bulk thereof, out of the disatlected, 
the apostates, and the more profane of all persuasions 











among us, whom he gratified with telling them of a} 


preaching Quaker in Maryland,who got another man’s 
wife with child, which they (meaning Friends could not 
discern by the light within; and with another being car- 
ried drunk out of a Tap-House, with such unseemly 
passages fora man of his rank and pretences. And 
tho’ we published not a line in print to detect him justly 


\ 


| 


ing very unsuccessfull to his expectation, as by the ac- 
count of the Jate conference imposed by him on us, in a 
large promiscuous auditory on the seventh instant, may 
further appear: And withall the several established 
meetings in these three and neighbouring provinces 
have disowned him, he is now hurrying all ona start 
for Old England, being very jealous some of those he 
so bitterly opposes should hasten there before him; tho’ 
none of us are so much on the spur, as being satisfied 
that wheresoever he goes, or wheresoever his books 
reach among faithful Friends, that he will be discovered 
to be a degenerate man from the spirit and charity of a 
sincere Christian. We wish that the Lord may be pro- 
pitious to him in his voyage, and give him a sight of his 
great apostacy, and let him understand that notwith- 
standing the vain pretence of his errand, he is persecu- 
ting the true Church of God in his followers he seems 
so zealously to profess. The Lord God of Mercy, for- 
give him all his severe treatment of us, and his hard 
speeches against us, granting him repentance unto life 
if it be his gracious will; this is the desire of his abused 
Friends. 

Signed on bebalf and by order of the Meeting of 
Ministering Friends, Philadelphia, the 24th of the 
4th mo. 1693. SAM. JENNINGS. 

The testimony of the yearly meeting on this subject 

with the names of those who signed it, may not per- 
haps be disagreeable to their respective descendants. 

From our yearly meeting held in Burlington the 7th 


of his notorious falsehoods wgainst us, (hoping to have of the 7th month, 1692, 


somewhat thereby kept this unhappy difference from 


‘To the Monthly and Quarterly meetings, &c. in East 


being more public by us, as much as in us lay and as} and West Jersey, Pennsylvania, or elsewhere as there 
long as we could, yet this uneasy and furious man, upon} shall be occasion. 
our return (as usually) to our meetings on the first days, 


during the severity of the winter, at our meeting house 
on the front of Delaware, he sets ona fresh not only to 
disquiet Friends here, but very rudely and openly op- 
posed our publick and serviceable travelling Friend 
Thomas Everndon and Richard Hoskins, who bearing 
their testimonies in the dread of the Lord and in Humi- 
lity of spirit among us, he called out upon them several 
times Hypocrits! Hypocrits! and the former of them (tho’ 
two days before he said he had good unity with him) 
he called him then before many hundreds, The greatest 
hypocrite that ever stood wpon two legs. And while for 
some weeks we assembled together in some of the last 
meetings, George Keith left Friends gallery and betook 
himself to the stairs near one of the doors on the oppo- 
site side, and being soon weary of that seat, as appear- 
ing there too much like what he was, viz: a common op- 
poser, his followers on a sudden set up, on a 7th day, a 
new gallery for him over against the public friends, 
which two of the trustees hearing of, went that evening 
in a peaceable manner, calling to them Robert Turner 
who was a trustee also, to remove the same, being set up 
there as a seat of contention, and without the least con- 
sent of the a. And upen their going in Robert 
Turner with more heat than true zeal, and as he said 
afterwards; with a dissatisfaction to galleries, strikin 
only a transient stroke at the new one, he fell severely 
upon Friend’s gallery, and with a suitable assistance 
cut and tore down inan impetuous manner, the stairs, 
Seat, floor, posts and rails thereof, levelling it with the 


Dear Friends, Brethren and Sisters in the holy rela- 
tion and divine fellowship, into which the father of mer- 
cies hath begotten and graciously gathered us by the 
Word of Life, do we salute you with much and dear 
affection and travailing bowels, that grace mercy and 
peace from God the Father and our Lord Jesus Christ, 
may be multiplied and abundantly increased amongst 
you every where, to the glory of God and your unspeak- 
able consolation. Amen! 

The Lord hath been good to us at this as at other 
times, and blessed and honoured our Assembly with his 
refreshing presence, the sense of which is with us,and the 
Savor of Life upon us at this time, constraining us to ex- 
hort all that have been blessed with a sight of the glori- 
ous day that is now dawned, and growing more clear and 
bright, to continue and honestly walk in the light of it; 
and all that have known the revelation of God’s strong 
and righteous arm, in the day of their distress for their 
deliverance, !to reverence, acknowledge and depend 
upon it, and all that have purchased truth with their all, 
not tosell it. Oh, dear Friends, can we forget the day 
of Jacob’s troubles, the day of affliction, the wormwood 
and the gall? God forbid! Let our souls still retain the 
remembrance of them to our humbling, and God’s ho- 
nour: And was not the language of our souls in that 
day with much bitterness, and little hopes, By whom 
shall Jacob arise, for he is small? Then oh! then did 
the Ged of our deliverance cause us to hear and under- 
stand his ravishing voice saying, Fear not worm Jacob, 
Iam with thee. To which our souls with surprising joy 
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replied, It’s the voice of my beloved, Il receive him, 
and render to him his own, even my whole heart. Dear 


Friends, something ef this have all Sions travellers | 


known, and these are things never to be forgotten; and 
oh! what manner of love was raised in us to the Lord, 
and to one another, when we felt his love to reach us, 
and to be shed abroad in our Learts: this made our 


unity great, and our consolations not small; and as we | 


here abide, we shall not profanely sell our birth right. 
Dear Friends labour to hold the unity of the Spirit in 
the bond of peace, and so much the rather as we are sen- 
sible of the endeavours of Sions enemies to break it. 
Oh how comely and comfortable is this precious unity 
amongst brethren,no ways to be obtained nor maintained, 
but as we are in unity with Christ our head, and never 
to be broke but by forsaking of him! Therefore hold 
fast the head by which the whole body receiveth nour- 
ishment, as by joints and bands it is knit together: And 


be not weary of well doing; especially neglect not your | 


duty of waiting upon the Lord, in such poverty of spi- 
rit as becomes us in our addresses to him; for the bless- 
ing of the Lord is inseparable to such, and the kind care 
of heaven is there. Thus shall you be nourished with 
the flesh and blood of Christ, which is meat indeed, and 
drink indeed, without which none have life in them. 
And take heed of swerving from the ancient rock of our 
salvation; and be not of them that having found the way 
of peace, depart from it and are subject to change; but 


be stedfast, unmoveable, and abounding in the work of | 


the Lord, forasmuch as you know that your labour is not 
in vain inthe Lord. And take heed of slighting the 
low appearance of the Son of God in this day, upon an 
apprehension or expectation of higher and more glori- 
ous discoyeries, for this hath destroyed many; but im- 
prove the talent re ceived of God, which is the way to 
possess much; and beware of the sour leaven of separa- 
tion, with which many are kavened in this day to the 
changing of their very natures into a degeneracy, not 
only from a charitable and christian communion, but 
even from good neig!:sbourhood, and are now become 
judges of evil thoughts and actions in hunting for evil 
against those whom formerly they would have done 
much to have served. So dear hearts, keep low and 
down to the gift of God in yourselves, in which only is 
safety and certainty, for if once by any means we are 
drawn from that, we are subject to be imposed on by 
the craft of erring and designing men (which seek their 
own exultation, and not the Lord’s,) whom God will 
abase in due time. 


And now, dear Friends, haying this day heard the | 


testimony of our dear and well esteemed Friends and 
labourers in the gospel, given forth at their Quarterly 
meeting held in Philadelphia, the 20th day of the 4th 
month, 1692, against George Keith, for his vile abuses 
and ungodly speeches against God’s people; and also 
his separation from them, and exposing of them in print, 
and otherwise endeavouring by his misrepresentations 
of them, to make them the derision of the heathen and 


scorn of fools; as also against all others joined with him | 
in this evil work of separation; and having also heard di- | 


vers testimonies, concerning which the same testimony 
from several of the Quarterly Meetings belonging to 
this meeting; and he and they still persisting, and like 
evil men and seducers, waxing worse and worse in the 
aforesaid wicked practices: We find it our duty to join 
with our brethren in their testimony against that spirit 
of reviling, railing, lying, slandering, and falsely accus- 
ing, which hath risen and acted notoriously in George 
Keith and bis adherents, which hath led them into a 
mischievous and hurtful separation. And we do here- 
by declare that we have not, nor cannot have unity in 
spirit with any of them, until they return and repent 
of their evils aforesaid. Therefore dear Friends, all 
you that love Sions peace, and concord amongst breth- 
ren, and regard your own everlasting welfare, beware 
of being taken or defiled by that spirit; and forasmuch 
ascontentionand strife is its food, avoid as much as may 
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be all contests and debates with those that are in it. 
And the God of peace preserve us and be our habita- 
_ tion; and increase love and unity among us, to the 
comforting of us, and disappointment of his and our en- 
-emies, is the labour and travail of your friends and 
brethren in the covenant and fellowship of life, light, 
/and grace. 
Given at our yearly meeting at Burlington the 7th of 
ithe 7th month, 1692. 
| Thomas Lloyd, Griffith Owen, Joseph Heritage, John 
| Adams, James Marshall, Annanias Guant, Joseph Scott, 
/Benjamin Humphrey, George Goldsmith, Nehemiah 
Allen, James Satterwhait, John Goodson, John Sym- 
| cock, Thomas Janney, Ralph Jackson, George Deacon, 
| William Harwood, Ezra Crosdill, Abraham Hardiman, 
| Nathaniel Lamplugh, John Fastbourn, Samuel Carpen- 
| ter, Phinehas Pemberton, Robert Ever, George Maries, 
| Alexander Beardsley, John Delavall, Arthur Cooke, 
Thomas Olive, Samuel Jennings. John Mo!leson, Wm. 
Bickley, Richard Gove, Richard Guy, Mahlon Stacy, 
William Biddle, Daniel Wills, Jedediah Allen, Richard 
Heritage, John Wood, John Jennet, Francis Davenport, 
Francis Collins, Cornelius Empson, Thomas Gardner, 
| jr. John Town, Richard Thacker, Freedom Lippincot, 
| Peter Harvey, John Shinn, Paul Wolf, Paul Hestua, 
| Francis Daniel Pastorius, Henry Andrews Cramer, John 
| Butcher, John Yarker, William Rakestraw, John Day, 
| John Fletcher, Robert Hudson, Ed. Broadway, Chris- 
\sop White, Samuel Allen, Henry Grubb, Joshua Hoops, 
| Joseph Mather, John Cook, Ed. Maer, Tho. Hackney, 
Levine George Pearn, Fr. Williams, George 
Parker, John Crosby, Abra. Cox, Isaac Horner, Tbomas 
| Butcher, Jn. Worrall, John Antrum, Wm. Broadway, 
| Tho. Scholey, John Sharp, Samuel Furnis, Benjamin 
| Wheat, Ed. Wade, Barth. Wyatt, Ed. Rockhill, Samuel 
| Wyatt, Robert Vernon, Thomas Vernon, Robert Taylor, 
| Lawrence Morris, Wm. Laycock, Nicholas Pile, Wm. 
| Hayhurst, Robert Barber, Nich. Bustill, Tho. Shinn, 
John Willsford, jr. Richard Worrall, Jo. Carter, Math. 
Robinson, Hen. Siddall, Jno. Hollinshead, Tho. Eves, 
Rob. Murfin, Eph. Jackson, Wm. Satterthwait, Jno. 
| Wooley, Jno. Schooley, Nath. Poole, Sam, Nicholson, 
| Derrick op Degrave, Wm. Bupp, Jno. Murfin, John 
Biddle, Wm. Dennis, Jno. Penquite, John Croasdill,: 
| Jno. Busby, Sam. Allen, jr. Henry Baker, Reuben Pow- 
nal, Jonathan Limesly, Benj. Griffith, John Gilbert, 
Dan. Galton, Wm. Frybee, Will. Wardell, Wm. Evans, 
Jobn Lippincott, Restore Lippincott, Edward Lucas, 
| Thomas Brian, Jeremiah Langhly, Tho. Rogers, Rich- 
ard Townsend, Thomas Harding, James Atkinson, Sam. 
Andrews, David Lloyd, Caleb Pusey, Rob. Young, 
James Fox, John Lynum, Robert Owen, Hugh Roberts, 
Sam. Richardson, James Dilworth, Wm. Kenton, Joseph 
Pau!, Tho. Fitzwater, Wm. Gabitas, John Maddock, 
Christo. Wetherill, Tho. Ducket, Joseph Kirkbride, 
Tho. Stackhouse, Randal Maylin, John Day, Jno, Sum- 
_mers, Tho.Gardner, JohnWillford,sen. Wm. Biles, Nich.- 
Waln, Wm. Beakes, Wm. Brown, Dan, Pegg, Rob. 





Carter, Rees Peters, Cadwallader Lewes, Jno. Brown, 
Giles Lucas, John Rhoades, Peter Shomaker, Wm. 
|Hudson, Rob. Zane, John Tucker, Stephen Beakes, 
| Wm. Southby, Tho. Scattergood, Jno. Woolston, Peter 
| Fretwell, Wm. Swafer, Isaac Marriott, Rich. Love, Ar- 
|noltd Cassell, John Sutton, Jno. Thompson, Thomas 
| Walten, Tho, Hollyman, Wm. Walton, Giles Knight, 
| Wm. Powell, John Bowne, Henry Willis, Rob. Pile, 
| Tho. Thackery, Wm. Bailey, Geo. Gray, Wm. Cooper, 
| Wm. Brightwen, James Keite, Remembrance Lippin- 
}cott, John Long, Tho. Langton, Jonathan Duckett, 
| Rob. Ashton, Daniel England, George Walker, Tho- 
| mas Boeter, Tho. Lambert. 

| The facts now before the reader, will give a suffi- 
cient idea of this troublesome business, as far as it re- 
| spects George Keith while in communion with Friends: 
and of the cause and manner of disowning him. We 
| are next to consider him in the light ofan open and ac- 
| knowledged sect-master; for three months had not 
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elapsed after his being disowned, before the party he | fro in the country so returned again to Philadelphia, and 
had made were grown to a considerable people as to! hada third meeting (very large) with Keith and his 
number: Several among them had been Friends of the | party; [told them “they were gone from the Lord in an 
ministry and well approved, which contributed not a | airy flourish, and the wit of man, and had set up a sep- 
little to strengthen the hands of their less important | a rate meeting, but in a little time the sun of righteous- 
followers. They held meetings for worship at stated | ness would shine amongst them, and drive away the 
times at Philadelphia, Burlington, and other places; | misty doctrines of men, and that they (meaning the 
built a meeting house in Burlington; set up a monthly | separatists) should dwindle, die away, and come to no- 
meeting for business in Philadelphia; and George Keith, thing except such as were most honest (towards God) 
George Hutchinson, Thomas Budd and others used to | who should return to truth and Friends: which ina lit- 
preach among them, but the weight of the whole seem- | tle time was fulfilled in both respects. 
ed to lay chiefly upon these three, who all of them had | Now leaving Friends at Philadelphia we went into 
been men of good esteem. Reputation is power. The | the country to a meeting, to which George Keith came 
weaker sort seeing these and others, whom they had | and asked me where we would be on the first day, say- 
long known and loved for their work’s sake, instead of | ing also that he had appointed a meeting to be the next 
Jooking with a single eye to their own standing, placed | first day at Crosswix; and finding freedom I went thith- 
their confidence as influence led the way. | er, but my companion James Dickinson found drawings 
About the time these troubles began, arrived here | from the Lord to go to Philadelphia, and be at the 
Thomas Wilson and James Dickenson from England, | meeting there that first day, to which George Keith 
ona christian visit to their brethren in North America; | came contrary to his appointment, and leaving his sep- 
anda considerable part of their time was spent very | arate meeting, met with Friends in their large meeting 
seasonably in these provinces, as well in helping to | house, and preached fawningly, as though he and James 
strengthen and confirm such as were wavering, as ad- | Dickenson were in unity, but after he had done, James 
menishing G. Keith and those that joined him, of both | stood up in great authority in the Lora’s power, and 
the hurt to themselves and the reproach to the christian | confuted George’s doctrine, and practice, setting truth 
name, that must necessarily follow their giving way to | over him and his party, and opened the mistery of sal- 
so much intemperance of spirit and action; by which | vation to the people to their great satisfaction: after 
they, but especially James Dickenson, became early which George Keith went away in great wrath, and the 
sharers of their resentments. T’. Wilson, in the first | people who were not Friends being many, cried aloud 
part of the service, seems to have incurred George | give way and let the Devil come out for the little black man 
Keith’s greatest displeasure, but aftera while it fell prin- | from England has gained the day, after which George 
cipally on J. Dickenson, though he had before greatly | calied his party together to their meeting house and 
fawned upon him. Vhe manner he first broke with the { told them that James Dickenson had never appeared 
Jatter will, among other things, appear by the following | against him till that day, but had then made himself 
extract from Thomas Wilson’s Journal, equal with Thomas Wilson (meaning to opposition to 
**From thence we went to Philadelphia, where we | him &c.) 
found the difference between George Keith and Friends | In the twelfth month this year died Thomas Wynne 
broken out to an open separation, he having gathered | who was divers times a member of the Assembly of 
a company to himself, and set up a separate meeting, | Pennsylvania, and speaker the two first years after the 
which was cause of great exercise to faithful Friends; | settlement began, and was otherwise a man of note a- 
and he seeing we did not go to his meeting, sent us a | mong the first improvers of the province. 
challenge to dispute; which we readily complied with, In the latterend of this year, Friends here under- 
and had a meeting with him and his party, a great ma- | standing that one George Palmer, and others being ta- 
ny faithful Friends accompanying us: We sat a while in | ken by one of the Sallee-men, were then suffering the 
silence to hear his charges against Friends, viz: that | miserable effects of a barbarous captivity at Masquo- 
some of them were not found in faith,doctrine and prin- | ness in Turkey, and willing to join their Friends in 
ciple, but did not prove it, nor suffer Friends to answer | Englaud in contributing to their relief, a considerable 
him, but went on inrai!ing; we made remarks, though | sum was charitably raised in the Counties of Philadel- 
said nothing,\which raised a great clesire in himand his | phia and Chester, and other parts of both provinces and 
abettors to have another meeting with me and my com- | sent to Friends in London, to be by them transmitted 
panion; which we readily agreed to, provided some | for the use of the sufferers. 
faithful Friends went along with us to bear witness, for | -_— - 
{ knew that the like separate:spirit, which had appear- | PRESENT VALUE OF WOOLENS. 
ed in England, was a lying spirit. A Woolen Manufacturer sold, a few weeks since, to 
Some time after, having divers Friends along with | one of our merchants, a lot of coarse Cassinets, at 25 
us, we met again with the said George Keith and the | cents per yard, for cash. The manufacturer, believing 
chief of his abettors; and being quietly set to hear what | that from the high price of wool he ought to do better 
he had to say, he advanced his fermer charge against with his goods, visited the Baltimore market, and sold 
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Friends, as being unsound in faith, doctrine, and prin- 
ciple, unto which I answered, saying, Vo error in Faith, 
doctrine, or principle of particular men (or persons) was a 
sufficient reason for him to set up a separate meeting. He 
opposed me; then I asked liberty to be heard, and told 
him to this effect: “If he and his company were found in 
faith and doctrine; and men of God, they should have 


| satisfied with his eastern adventure. 


the same kind of coarse Cassinetts there, at 57 cents, 
cash, by the quantity. He returned yesterday, well 
The same kind of 
Cassinetts retailed last year at about 50 to 56 cents a 
yard. Wool has advanced toa very handsome price, 
for the benefits of the farmer and wool grower. Clean 
common wool is now worth, in the eastern markets, 334 


kept up their testimony for the Lord in the meeting, | to574 cents per pound. ‘his great advance,of course, 
and if there must have been a separation, such unsound | has had the tendency to raise the price of all kinds of 
men (or persons) would have gone away from Friends, | coarse woolen goods very considerably. 

as those did formerly of whom John said they went out A MERCHANT. 
from us, but they were not of us, for if they had been of 
us, they would no doubt have continued with us, but 
they went out that they might be made manifest that; Large T'urnip.—Mr. Editor, I herewith send-you a 
they were not all of us.” I also asked them, “whereyer | turnip with its dimensions and weight, taken from a 
they know faithful Friends in England, leave their | patch atthe Manual Labor Academy in this village, 
meeting, and set up a separate meeting.” Thus we left | which will show what we can do by the labor of our 
the dispute at that time, and went to visit the meetings | hands as well as of our heads:—Weight, 6lb. 20z.; Cir- 
of Friends in the Welsh tract or plantation, and to and | cumference 28 in.; Diameter 3 in. nearly.—Ger. Tel. 


Pitisburgh, Oct. 20, 1830. 
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THE REGISTER. 


NOVEMBER 6, 1830. 





Gur readers may recollect that some months ago in 
appealing so the citizens of Pennsylvania on behalf of 
the Register, we took occasion to announce our inabili- 
ty to prosecute our labours without greater support. 


The editorial fraternity throughout the state, availed | 


themselves of the opportunity kindly to commend our 
humble efforts to public attention, and our friends have 
not been inactive to procure additional subscribers. 
Notwithstanding these manifestations of generous feel 
ing in our behalf, the receipts of the work do not 
yet exceed its expenses. The Register, is essen- 
tially different from an ordinary newspaper, and 
from a variety of causes must be restricted in its circu- 
lation to a particular class of readers. As it contains no 
advertisements or commercial news, it has nothing to 
tempt the mere man of business. 
excluded from its pages, the professed politician can 
find little interest in its perusal. Nor can that nume- 
rous class of readers who seek merely to be entertain- 
ed with those fleeting occurrences, that, ina few days, 
leave no trace of their existence, derive much pleasure 
from the fruits of our endeavours to collect and pre- 
serve the monuments of our domestic fame. Limited 
by the nature of our plan to the concerns of Pennsylva- 
nia, and prevented by a sense of duty from stepping a- 
side to toy with the light and trifle with the frivolous, 
our paper can never be popular but with those desi- 
rous of useful information, and such as relates to its le- 
gitimate and defined objects. It addresses itself ex- 
clusively to reuding men, to liberal Pennsylvanians, 
who feel an interest in the elucidation of the natural 
and artificial peculiarities of the state—who feel that it 
is due to the character of our great Commonwealth that 
some effort should be made to rescue from oblivion the 
history of its early settlement and subsequent career— 
to unfold its mineral productions and geological pro- | 


perties, and to trace the sources of its internal wealth. | 


On such we rely fora due appreciation of the impor. | 
tance and utility of our labours. 

The Historical Society of Pennsylvania, actuated by 
that lively zeal for the state which marks the characters 
of its members, have furnished the Editor with the fol- 


lowing warm recommendation of the Register accom- 
panied with the expression of their good wishes for 
its success. He cannot but feel flattered by testimony 


so imposing. 
Hall of the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 

At a stated meeting of the Historical Society of Penn- 
sylvania, held Noy. 1, 1830, the following resolutions 
offered by Roberts Vaux, Esq. and seconded by Dr. 
Parke, were unanimously adopted: 

Resolved, That this Society has observed with great 
satisfaction the able manner in which “‘Taz ReeisTer 
or PerwsxLyanra”has been conducted for several years, 
furnishing much curious and highly valuable statistical 
information relating to the state, and preserving various 
other materials of great worth to the future Historians 
of our commonwealth. 

Resolved, that whilst the contents of that work are of 
immediate concern to our fellow citizens, they are es- 


As party politicsare | 


| pecially important as auxiliary to the purposes of this 
| Society. 
_ Aesolved, That our associate Samuel Hazard, the 
indefatigable conductor ef the Register, is well entitled 
to our thanks for his labours, and that he be assured of 
| the desire which this society entertains that his work 
should receive a more liberal patronage than it at pres- 
| ent enjoys, so that he may not only be indemnified for 
its publication, but encouraged to increase its usefulness 
by being enabled to give it a more extended circulation. 
fiesolved, That a copy of these resolutions be present- 
ed to the Editor of the Register. 
W. RAWLE, President. 
J. R. Tyson, Secretary. 





In the extract we have made from the transactions of 
the Albany Institute relating to the coal formations in 
| the state of New York, several interesting facts are 
mentioned, and an important question is discussed. The 
coal of Pennsylvania, it seems, is anasphaltic and not 
anthracite. The one is always found in argillite, and 
the other in limestone shale, with which our coal is em- 
(braced. The intelligent member of the Institute, ex- 
| presses the opinion, that the coal which may be discov- 
| ered in New York, must be of the same species as that 
| of Pennsylvania, that is, such as is destitute of bitumen. 
| The probabilities of finding coal bencath the saliferous 
| rock, and the various depths which it may be necessary 
| to perforate are stated with satisfactory precision. 





| The last number of Silliman’s Journal of Natural Sci- 


ences, has furnished us with two valuable articles. We 
| allude to the able Professor’s account of Mauch Chunk, 
| contained in the preceding number, and the article on 
| the Bedford Springs, to be found inthe present. Thus 
| much of its contents have been appropriated to the Re- 
gister from the persuasion that the articles will be 
| acceptable to such of our readers as have not access to 
| the work itself, and because from the subjects as well as 


| the merit of the papers, they could not with propriety 


be withheld. We are not without hope, that there will 


be a reference to this notice of the geology and situa- 
tion of Bedford Springs—recommended as they are to 
the invalid and to the devotee of pleasure—when the 
question about the relative value of watering places 


| shall be agitated in the summer. The Springs are situ- 
-ated ina country smiling with luxuriance and health, 
| and the magnificent scenery around them, is calculated 


to delight the eye and minister to the imagination, 





The introductory discourses to the regular course of 
lectures in the Medical Department of the University of 
Pennsylvania, were delivered this week. The new 
buildings being better fitted than the former edifice, 
both for literary and medical instruction, there can be 
no doubt that the high reputation of this department, 
will be more than sustained by the learned and able 
professors who preside over it. Of the introductery ad- 
dresses we had leisure to hear those only pronounced 
by Dr. Physick and Dr. James, on Monday last. They 
were distinguished by a simplicity and purity of style, 
well calculated to impart knowledge, as well as the 
practical remark and deep reading characteristic of 
their eminent authors. 


